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CONDUCT OF THE NEGROES DURING THE WAR, 

1 861-1865. 

Extracts from the Diary of Edmund Ruffin. 

Oct. 30, 1864. 

Mr. Ruffin gives more space to this subject than I can spare in 
this Magazine, and hence an abstract becomes necessary. He 
declares "that this war had served to develop some features 
which had not been supposed or suspected to exist before, or 
to such extent as has recently been shown." He had before 
believed in the "general prevalence of much attachment & 
affection of negro slaves for the families of their masters 
and especially in the more usual circumstances of careful & 
kind treatment of slaves." But though some few cases of 
great attachment & fidelity were exhibited, "there were many 
more instances of signal ingratitude and treachery of slaves to 
the most considerate and kindest of masters." Whenever they 
could without much danger to themselves, get away, they did 
so apparently uninfluenced by any former experience in slavery 
of good or evil. 

Though Mr. Ruffin does not deny that the negro had a natural 
inclination for freedom, he claims the existence of ethnological 
differences from the white man, which made the negro regard 
his safety and comfort superior even to his liberty. He recalls 
the fact that during the American Revolution those negroes who 
trusted themselves to the mercies of Lord Dunmore on his 
promise of freedom suffered such horrible experiences that no 
hopes of liberty could induce the negroes to trust themselves 
again to the power of the British when they reappeared in the 
waters of Virginia during the war of 181 2. Some were carried 
off by force, but none went voluntarily. Memories of the Revolu- 
tion had vanished by 1861, and the secret teachings of "the ten 
thousands of northern agents who in one character or another 
had traversed the South" during 30 years previous to 1861, had 
revived their undeveloped instincts for liberty. And yet when 
the war actually occurred, the negroes never absconded from 
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the plantations, except when they had the belief that they were 
certain of protection and comfort. The Northern soldiers learned 
to know their character, and in order to persuade them to flee, be- 
sides assuring their safety, were extravagant in their promises 
of ease and comfort. "The negro going to Yankee protection 
was to be free from all work, unless at his or her own free 
choice — to be well fed if in idleness, to have very high wages — 
and plenty of employment if desiring to be employed." In most 
cases, of course, these assurances were wholly falsified and the 
poor negroes suffered hardship under the new control not unlike 
the miseries which had been attendant upon the tender sym- 
pathies of the British. 

"The able men were put to work as laborers on the fortifica- 
tions, and enrolled as soldiers in the army. Their wives & grown 
daughters, & all other women (not needed & a nuisance in forti- 
fications & armies,) were sent to "freedmen's receptacles, in 
& near Washington & elsewhere, to live in destitution & misery, 
& to earn as they could, bread for themselves & their children, 
or to starve. The sick, the aged, the helpless, if not already 
dead, would soon perish by want. They young boys had yet 
another destination, & what it was, I have not been able to 
ascertain." 

In another respect Mr. Ruffin confessed himself disappointed 
in the negro's character. He had given him credit for "feelings 
of affection for members of his own family very far exceeding 
what late occurrences have proved." During the course of the 
war the voluntary desertions of friends and relatives were great. 
Son deserted father, daughter deserted mother, and mother and 
father deserted young children. "There were," he says, "largely 
more than one hundred of absconding and escaped slaves from 
Beechwood, Evelington, Marlburn & Ruthven, the properties of 
my children. They went off in successive parties, through the 
course of three years & as supposed in nearly all the cases vol- 
untarily, except as to children too young to exert a choice; of 
those who were left, every one was the near relative of some 
who escaped. I conversed with some of them immediately after 
the occurrences & heard of hundreds of other like cases. And 
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I did not witness in any case & did not hear of but two other 
cases of the slightest expression or apparent signs of grief or 
regret for the recent removal & final separation from a husband, 
a father, a parent, or a child." 

"Yet, notwithstanding my former opinion, extending though 
but partially to this limit of obtuseness of affection of negroes for 
their families, I, in common with most slave-holders, have been 
tenderly careful to avoid the disruption of family ties by the 
separation of members as much as could be. And when the 
vicious conduct of some slave finally compelled his being sold, 
or when other circumstances have compelled me to cause partial 
or final separations of near members of the same family, I be- 
lieve that the circumstances has produced to me (I say the same 
of all other masters of kind feelings, in like cases,) as much 
regret as to the nearest relatives so separated, but whether such 
case was called for, or not, I can safely affirm that most slave- 
holdeholders have sought to avoid the separation of negro fami- 
lies, & in numerous cases, much to the detriment of their own 
pecuniary interest. Yet they have been continually reproached by 
Yankees as being entirely careless in this respect, & that the forced 
separation of husbands & wives, (which is truly of rare occur- 
rence,) is the general & ordinary end of the marriages of slaves. 
And it is to this alleged crime, of heartlessly separating families, 
for which Yankees are accustomed to heap their heaviest denuncia- 
tions on Southern slaveholders. Yet, in such charges & denuncia- 
tions, they exhibit most vividly their ignorance & their hypocricy. 
In the first place the allegation of the fact of the separations of 
families being so general, is entirely false. * * * Intelligent 
Northerners who have observed the working of slavery in the 
south, have readily admitted that there are fewer forced separa- 
tions of negro families than of the families of New Englanders, 
taken through all classes, & by voluntary action impelled by self- 
interest only — So much for their ignorance. Their immeasurable 
& yet unblushing hypocricy is manifest in the general policy 
pursued by the Yankee authorities, (& condemnd by no Yankee 
voice), towards the slaves whom they induced to abscond, or 
whom they have forcibly kidnapped, by which more separations 
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of families are caused in a year than would have done by all the 
sales & other transactions of the masters of these emancipated 
slaves in a century — or more by Yankees in the persons of one 
thousand slaves, than by the masters of a million. And this 
charge of hypocricy, & cruelty under the pretence & name of 
humanity, is here limited to the least & lightest cause of suf- 
fering inflicted — the separation of families. The far heavier in- 
flictions by Yankee philanthropy of hunger & cold, destitution, 
disease, & death so produced not belonging to the subject, one 
passes over." 

"There is still another result of this war, that has surprised 
many even of southern men, & is a subject of astonishment to all 
Yankee abolitionists. And this is, that, with all the invitations 
held out, & inducements offered, & these in the solemn proclama- 
tion of general emancipation by President Lincoln, no negro 
slaves have been persuaded to attempt bloody or violent insur- 
rection against the power & mastership of the white race. Not 
only has there been no such attempt in any of the broad spaces 
of slave-holding country which have not been yet visited by 
Yankee troops — but even where these troops have occupied & op- 
pressed large regions of country for years, & have emancipated 
the slaves, & forced the masters to flee for their lives into distant 
exile, the negroes, free from all control, have not become military 
insurgents, or assumed arms & military organization to operate 
in other places. The most that they have done in such cases 
has been to resort to theft & plunder, & to carry on their depreda- 
tions by aid of arms. As to the wide-spread general insurrection 
that the Yankees & their President hoped to execute, & were 
sure of producing, there has not been the slightest indication. 
Yet nearly the whole territory of the slave-holding states had its 
men of military age in distant armies — & the remaining white 
population consisted almost entirely of feeble old men, young 
boys & women & children — & the slave population having its full 
proportion & large numbers of able men. And this class every- 
where, was fully apprised of the offer to it of freedom, as the 
reward of successful insurrection — & indirectly, of not only their 
own liberty, but the lands & other property of the expelled or 
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murdered families of their masters! All that the negroes have 
done has been to accept the freedom offered to them by Yankee 
forces in complete occupancy of the country, (or so appearing to 
them,) as to abscond & escape to Yankee forces who had reached 
their homes, & so rendered their flight safe. I had not doubted 
that the slaves would accept release from the rule of their 
masters, if offered to them by any hostile & dominating power — 
(and such grounds I assumed & argued upon in i860 in "Antici- 
pations of the Future," pp. 236, 8. 9 — ). But I thought then, 
as been proved by later events, that the natural timidity of the 
negro race, & to that superadded the long subserviency of slaves 
to their masters, left little ground to fear any violent insurrection, 
which was not entirely free from all danger to the insurgents. 
John Brown & his co-operators had long and diligently labored 
to incite the negroes to insurrection. And no doubt, judging from 
their general readiness to receive freedom, & to assent to all his 
teachings, Brown erroneously inferred that negroes, like white 
men in their places, would be ready to strike the blow necessary 
for their freedom. Brown inferred that the 2000 pikes which 
he had sent from New England to Harper's Ferry for this pur- 
pose would be seized as soon as offered & wielded by as many 
stalwart negroes, ready & eager to imbue them in the blood of 
their masters. But Brown made the general mistake of aboli- 
tionists & Yankees in ascribing the same feelings & impulses to 
negroes as if they were white men. If Brown had invaded the 
country as leader of a conquering army, he might have found 
nearly every negro ready to join his triumphant force, & to 
share in the fruits of his victory. But as his invasion was made 
by only two dozen Yankees, not a single negro, either by per- 
mission or force, could be induced to join in the attempt, in any 
manner to implicate himself in a dangerous movement." 



